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Rainy-Day Missionaries 


I was proud of the Juniors in my 
Sabbath school a few weeks ago. Twenty 
of them gave out literature one afternoon 
in spite of rain and wind and cold. 

They made me think of another young 
person who distributed literature on a rainy 
day, just about a hundred years ago. His 
name was Hudson Taylor. He was in China, 
twelve thousand miles from his family, and 
only twenty-one years old. 

He and a friend, Mr. Burdon, decided 
they would take some papers to the city 
of Tungchow. It was an important town, 
and they felt if they could win some con- 
verts there, people in smaller towns would 
be more willing to accept Christ. It would 
help, too, if they could make some of the 
officials friendly. But there was not much 
hope of that. 

The morning was dull and wet, and Hud- 
son Taylor and Mr. Burdon felt they were 
in for some difficult experiences before the 
day was over. But they started out bravely 








toward the city with some Chinese serw- 
ants, who also felt uneasy. 

To everyone they met on the road, they 
gave a paper. One man warned, “Don’t 
go into Tungchow. The soldiers will arrest 
you.” 

This really frightened the servants, and! 
they insisted on going back. The two mis- 
sionaries let them go, and pressed on. 

But just as they were nearing Tungchow,, 
thirteen angry men attacked them. One,, 
especially, was huge, and drunk. He begam 
beating Mr. Burdon, while the twelve set 
in on Hudson Taylor. 

Of course, a crowd gathered to see the 
fight, and the two Christians handed papers 
to these curious onlookers. 

Whenever there was any letup, the mis- 
sionaries walked toward the city. Then the 
big drunkard started in on Taylor. Grab- 
bing him by the hair, he lifted him off the 
ground. Then he squeezed his neck till he 
was almost choked. Releasing the strangle 
hold, he rained heavy blows on Taylor’s 
body. 

Of course, every once in a while the man 
had to pause for breath, and Taylor and 
Burdon would keep on going toward the 
City. 

This made the angry thirteen violently 
furious. “Kill the foreign devils,” some of 
them shouted. But others said, “Let’s take 
him to the mandarin.” So, through the 
long streets of the city the two men were 
dragged to the office of the mandarin, the 
most important official in town. 

And it so happened that this mandarin 
believed in being courteous to foreigners. 
“What can I do for you?” he asked. 

“We would like to go through the city 
distributing our papers.” 

“Of course,” said he. “Go anywhere you 
like. If anyone bothers you, let me know.” 

In a matter of minutes, everyone in town 
had heard what the mandarin said, and 
treated the missionaries with great respect. 
They gave out their papers and left town 
in triumph, glad that they hadn’t let rain 
or threats stop them from doing God’s 
work. 

God honored Hudson Taylor in other 
ways too. I’ll tell you about them next week. 


Your friend, 


a Wazoo 














The Unpeeled Potatoes 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


MOTHER had told Kathy to peel the 
potatoes while she was out shopping. 
And Kathy had made a good start at the 
job when she heard Mary Ann calling, 
“Come on out and play, Kathy.” 

Kathy looked at the knife and at the 
potatoes. Then she looked out of the win- 
dow at Mary Ann. She put down the knife 
and the potato and called, “I’m coming, 
Mary Ann!” 

She knew Mother would be gone for 
another half hour. So she could play a few 
minutes with Mary Ann, and still have 
time to peel the potatoes before Mother 
got back. 

But while she was playing she forgot all 
about the potatoes, even when she saw 
Mother come home from the store. 

After a while, Kathy heard her mother 
calling, “It’s time for supper. Come now.” 

She ran up the back steps, washed her 
hands, and sat down at the table. 

Then she saw the large bowl of delicious 
creamed potatoes, and remembered her sin. 
She was very ashamed, for she had not even 
helped Mother with a little thing like peel- 
ing potatoes! 

Suddenly she didn’t feel hungry any 
more. She didn’t even want any of the good 
potatoes she liked so much. “I must never, 
never forget again, when Mother asks me to 
do something,” she said to herself. 

She wondered how to make sure she 

To page 17 
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Kathy took a potato from the drawer and held it up 
to Mother. “May | have this one?” she said. Mother 
was surprised. “Yes, you may,” she said. “But why?” 
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This farm boy made two million 


dollars, and gave it all away. 


THE 


MAN WHO WALKED 


TO WEALTH 


By ROSE WILSTER 


HEN Ezra Cor- 

nell was seven- 
teen his father told 
him that he couldn’t 
go to school any 
more. “There’s not 
enough money to pay 
the bills,” he said. 

Ezra’s younger 
brother had just 
turned sixteen and 
the two boys were not ready to end their 
education so soon. So they approached their 
father with a plan that would allow them 
to continue in school. “Yes,” said the elder 
Cornell. “If the two of you will clear four 
acres of land before fall, fence it in, and 
plow and harrow it ready for planting next 
spring, you may continue in school for 
three additional months.” 

The boys chopped away with an ax to 
clear the land of giant maples and gnarled 
beeches. They trimmed the fallen trees, 
chopped wood for fuel, cut up suitable 
lengths for logging and for fence rails. 
They burned the brush, plowed the field, 
harrowed it, and put up a fence around the 
four acres. 

So, during the winter the boys were free 
to go to school as promised by their father. 


But they had made up their minds they 
would not be farmers. They wanted to get 
away from the poverty in which they had 
grown up. 

The only work available besides farm 
work was carpentry, and when Ezra was 
eighteen he announced to his mother that 
he wanted to build her a new home before 
he left to go to college. He explained that 
he had watched and helped other carpen- 
ters work. There was plenty of lumber 
available and although neighbors doubted 
that Ezra could do it, the house was built 
and it was a happy young man of twenty 
who walked down the path, leaving his 
mother smiling and waving proudly. 
“Thanks, son, for all you’ve done for us. 
Come home as often as you can,” said his 
father. 

“Come home every week,” shouted his 
younger brother, but it was thirty miles to 
Syracuse, New York, and Ezra walked all 
the way. There he got a carpentry job at 
thirteen dollars a month with board and 
room. Within three months he was con- 
tracting to do jobs and hiring men to help 
him. Then he went into a machinist’s shop 
to learn as much as he could about engi- 
neering. 

Young Cornell went home as often as he 
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could walk those thirty miles. The neigh- 
bors liked to come over when they saw him 
in town, for they enjoyed listening to him 
tell how things were done in the big city. 

There were several flour mills at Ithaca, 
run by the water of Fall Creek. To increase 
the water supply, additional water was 
brought from another stream over a long 
aqueduct that led it around the mountains. 

The aqueduct needed frequent repairing 
at considerable expense, and at best it car- 
ried less water than was needed. Ezra no- 
ticed that at one point the second stream 


was only 193 feet from Fall Creek. The © 


only trouble was that the 193 feet was 
solid rock. 

“If only we had a tunnel through that 
rock,” reasoned Cornell, “we would get all 
the water we needed, and there wouldn't 
be any repairs.” 

But no one had ever made a tunnel 
through so much rock before, and when 
Cornell told people about his dream, they 
laughed at him. He kept on talking, though, 
and a few years later, when he was thirty- 
five and owned several mills, he managed 
to persuade the owners of the mills along 
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Fall Creek to share the ex- 
pense, and he hired a rock 
driller and four men to help 
him. They made a tunnel 
about ten feet wide and 
thirteen feet high. It is still 
being used at Ithaca. For more than a hun- 
dred years it has served the various mills in a 
large area. 

Ten years after the tunnel was completed 
there was a financial depression and many 
men with growing families lost their jobs. 
“This is my chance to strike out to find a 
job elsewhere,” said Ezra Cornell. 

One of his co-workers warned against it. 
“Hang on here as long as the work lasts and 
when there’s no more work we'll all starve 
together,” he said. “You'll make footprints 
all over the map but this is no time to talk 
of selling plows to farmers.” But Ezra 
looked down at his sturdy feet. “I’m walk- 
ing out, leaving more for the rest of you to 
do.” And he set off on foot for Albany, 
New York. To page 17 





For months Ezra walked, carrying the plans for a 
plow he tried to sell to every farmer he could find. 
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On the Trail of 
THE BLUE HERON 


By KEITH MOXON 


HERE it goes again!” shouted Chuck 

Wilson, head raised to the sky. His 
brother followed his pointing finger, and 
they watched silently as a huge bird flapped 
majestically over their heads, to disappear 
behind the pine trees. 

“There! I told you I'd seen it! Now, what 
kind of a bird is that!” asked Chuck. 

Sam shook his head. “Don’t know. But 
say, did you see the way it let its legs trail 
after it! Wow, they were long, weren't 
they!” 

Mr. Wilson appeared at the door of the 
cabin, and solved the problem for them. 
“That’s a blue heron,” he said. “There must 
be a rookery of them somewhere here- 
abouts.” The Wilsons were vacationing at a 
cabin on the shores of the Olympic Penin- 
sula of northwestern Washington, and ev- 
eryone was thoroughly enjoying himself. 
Only that morning the lads had been down 
to the seashore to collect shells and starfish. 
Yesterday they had been on a trip to a bird 
island off the coast, and in a few days they 
were planning to visit a big lumber mill 
close by. Watching the big heron was just 
another among the many unusual things 
they were seeing and doing these days. 

The huge bird was to become a frequent 
sight to the family. Twice each day it would 
soar overhead. It seemed that the cabin lay 
directly in a path the bird regularly took, 
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and after a time the curiosity of the boys 
was aroused to the point where they wanted 
to know where the bird came from and 
where it went to. Chuck had one or two 
ideas, but it was Sam who said, “It flys to- 
ward the water. Maybe it goes down there 
to feed.” 

Chuck agreed. So next morning they set 
off for the seashore in the approximate di- 
rection in which they had seen the bird go. 
They found a little-used dirt road that 
wound through the thick undergrowth in 
the direction they wanted to travel. Then 
abruptly the undergrowth thinned out, and 
there was the sea. However, directly before 
them, and back a short distance from the 
shore, were the tumble-down remains of an 
old house. Beyond the house was a beach, 
and out in the shallow water was the heron. 
The two boys stopped, drew back into the 
shelter of the trees, and whispered back and 
forth to decide their course of action. Then 
they moved off the road into the brush, and 
made their way around the margin of the 
woods until the bird was hidden by the old 
house. They couldn’t see the bird, and they 
made sure the bird couldn't see them as 
they left the cover of the trees, and moved 
quickly behind the house. There they had a 
full view of the heron through cracks and 
broken windows. 

There was not too much going on. The 

















heron would stand motionless in the water 
for long periods at a time. Then suddenly 
its whole body would be galvanized into 
action. Its long bill would shoot down into 
the water, and up would come a small fish 
struggling at the end of the bill. Another 
swift movement, and the fish would be 
snapped up and swallowed. The heron 
would then commence another vigil, with 
not the slightest movement. 

It was a tall bird, a good three to four 
feet in height, with long thin legs like a 
stork or crane. The bill was long, also like a 
stork’s, but its feathers were a most delicate, 
bluish-gray color. 

After about an hour of watching, the 
boys tired of their pastime, and ran halloo- 
ing toward the beach. The startled bird 
flew out of the water, and slowly flapped to 
a sand bar out from shore from which a 









crowd of gulls were coming and going. It 
patiently waited until the boys had left the 
beach, and after it was sure they had gone, 
it returned to its feeding ground, looking 
nervously here and there before finally set- 
tling down to its stiff, motionless stance. 
Later that evening, when the boys were at 
home in the cabin, high over their heads it 
flapped slowly toward its mysterious desti- 
nation. The boys had no desire to follow it, 
however, for as far as eye could see in that 
direction were densely forested hills, much 
of it still virgin land. 

“Where is the bird going, Dad?” asked 
Chuck. “Home to its nest?” 

“Quite possibly, son. After a busy day on 
the beach, that’s the most likely place it 
would be going to anyway, especially as it 
heads in the same direction each night.” 

“I'd sure like to see the nest—it must be 
massive,’ observed Sam. 

“I don’t think you'll have a chance of 


Chuck and Sam saw the blue heron fly overhead day 
after day and were anxious to find its nest. They 
didn’t realize, however, how hard that would be. 
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seeing its mest, Sam,” said Mr. Wilson. 
“You can be sure that the rookery is in 
some hard-to-get-at place. These birds are 
very timid.” 

And so that was as far as the boys went 
with the herons at that time. They little 
knew of the adventures that lay ahead of 
them in the heart of the untamed forest. 
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POEM FOR SPRING 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


Thank you, God, for greening hills, 
For golden sun and daffodils, 

For birds that go on skyward wings, 
For every little brook that sings. 


Oh help me, Lord, always to see 
That lovely things are paths to Thee. 


Sn en inn cnn tn tin dina tina dn dtl liana lalalaliii 


But three days later, the herons came into 
the picture again. 

The family were having a most interest- 
ing time at the lumber mill. It was an awe- 
some sight to see the huge logs handled as 
if they were matchsticks, and the clanging 
and buzzing machinery nearly deafened 
them. It was a relief to get out of the main 
sheds on to the wharf at the side of the mill. 
To this wharf were brought the mammoth 
rafts of logs that had been hauled by tugs 
from various points along the coast. 

Looking out across the beach and mud 
flats that stretched away to one side, the 
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boys saw—herons. Not one this time, but 
half a dozen. Even as they saw them, three 
of them rose flapping from the water and 
made off in their leisurely manner, flying 
toward the thickly forested area inland. 

Back at the cabin young Chuck was deep 
in thought. “Look Sam,” he said at last, 
drawing on a piece of brown paper on the 
table. “Here is the coast . . . and the cabin 

now here is the mill and the beach 
there. Here is the old tumble-down house, 
and its beach .. . here is the direction in 
which our heron flies . . . and here is the 
direction in which those herons at the lum- 
ber mill flew.” He drew two long lines on 
the map he was making. “Look—they cross, 
you see!” Where the lines crossed, Chuck 
made a large dot. “I guarantee that’s where 
the rookery is!” [You can see Chuck’s map 
on page 15.] 

“At last my boy is getting some reason 
into his head,’ observed Mrs. Wilson from 
the kitchen sink, where she was preparing 
supper. “Now if you could only use that 
system with the shoes and socks you lost 
last week!” 

“Let’s go and see if the herons are at that 
place,” said Chuck eagerly. “Maybe to- 
morrow, huh?” 

Murmured Dad from his chair, “Let’s see 
that map.” He studied it carefully. “If your 
idea is right, Chuck, the rookery is only two 
miles from the beach at the mill. Would 
you like to have a go at finding it?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed both boys together. 

“Do you mind if I come along?” asked 
their dad. 

“Sure, Dad, you may come,” said Chuck 
excitedly. “You could protect us if the birds 
attack us!” 

Mr. Wilson raised his eyebrows. “I 
wouldn't like to get into an argument with 
one of those birds, thanks. If I have any- 
thing to do with it, you'll keep far out of 
their way.” 

The boys’ exuberance at the prospect of a 
glorified treasure hunt knew no _ bounds. 
Actually, Mr. Wilson himself could not con- 
tain his own interest. 

The next morning, wearing their most 
rugged clothing, and carrying lunches, the 
three of them set out in high spirits to seek 
for the nests of the tremendous birds. They 
had decided to make for the beach near the 
lumber mill, then strike inland from there. 
They each had a compass, and the plan was 


To page 15 
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SALT and PEPPER 





By LEILA DAVIDSON 


| ptodype- sy teams Rosie had two pet ban- 
tam chickens named Salt and Pepper. 
Both of them had shining black feathers all 
the way down to their toes. Pepper, the 
rooster, had lovely copper-colored feathers 


about his neck. Salt, the hen, had a dainty . 


black topknot, that made her look like a 



























































prim puritan lady. Both had glossy red 
combs and wattles. 

They strode about the place strictly de- 
voted to each other. When Pepper gave the 
danger signal Salt always ran to him for 
protection. Soon Salt disappeared, and for a 
while Rosie saw her only occasionally, look- 
ing for food. 

Then one day Salt proudly walked into 
the yard to present her new family of six 
babies. Pepper nervously scratched about 
in the leaves picking at little sticks. Salt 
seemed to ignore him completely. Clucking 
constantly, she scratched about finding her 
babies bugs and weed seeds. She stopped 
occasionally and gathered her chicks be- 
neath her wings to let them rest. 

Sad to say, her children did not mind 
well. When she gave the danger call, some 
would not listen and two chicks lost their 
lives by disobeying. But the rest prospered 
and grew after the way of chickens. All of 
them had feathers like their father. None 
had the quaint topknot like their mother. 

After that Salt tried to set frequently, 
but Mother said No. The young chickens 
were just too hard to give away. Finally all 
of Salt and Pepper's children were sold at 
an Investment sale. 

Next spring, Salt made a nest near the 
bedroom door. Rosie begged to let her 


To page 19 
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Salt and Pepper were very devoted and strutted 
around together, rarely straying from each other. 
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| GOT myself into some strange and funny 
experiences on the Island of Aniwa. One 
that I remember the best was the time I 
helped Nelwang elope with his bride. 

I had begun to lay the foundation for two 
more rooms at my house, and I didn’t feel 
at all happy when I looked up one day to 
see a well-known cannibal hanging around 
with his tomahawk. I knew the man well, 
for I had been told that he had killed a man 
before I came to the island. And he would 
come back day after day, watching me 
closely. Once he startled my wife by sud- 
denly appearing from the middle of a pile 
of boxes. She ran for her life! 
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I decided I would have to act bravely, so 
one day I spoke to him. “Nelwang, do you 
want to talk with me?” I asked. 

“Yes, Missi,” he replied. “If you will 
help me now, I will be your friend forever.” 

I answered, “I am your friend. That 
brought me here and keeps me here.” 

“Yes,” said he very earnestly. “But I want 
you to be strong as my friend, and I will be 
strong for you!” 

I replied, “Well, how can I help you?” 

He quickly answered, “I want to get mar- 
ried, and I need your help.” 

I protested. “Nelwang, you know that 
marriages here are all made in infancy, by 
children being bought and betrothed to 
their future husbands. How can I interfere? 
You don’t want to bring evil on me and my 
wife and child? It might cost us our lives.” 

“No! No! Missi,” earnestly reported Nel- 
wang. “No one hears of this, or can hear. 
Only help me now. You tell me, if you 
were in my circumstances, how would you 
act?” 

“That’s surely very simple,” I answered. 
“Every man knows how to go about that 
business, if he wants to be honest! Look 
out for your intended, find out if she loves 
you, and the rest will follow naturally— 
you will marry her.” 


HOMER C, NORRIS, ARTIST 


Yakin was determined to prove she was a Christian. 
She came to church dressed in an overcoat, a vest, 
a striped shirt, a pair of trousers, and two red 
shirts, even though the day was tremendously hot. 














JOHN G. PATON 
MISSIONARY TO CANNIBALS 
CHAPTER 12 


| Help a Man Elope! 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


“Yes,” argued Nelwang. “But just there 
my trouble comes in!” 

“Do you know the woman you would 
like to get?” I asked. 

“Yes,” replied he very frankly. “I want 
to marry Yakin, the chief's widow up at the 
inland village, and that will break no infant 
betrothals.” 

“But,” I persevered, “do you know if she 
loves you or would take you?” 

“Yes,” replied Nelwang. “One day I met 
her on the path and told her I would like 
to have her for my wife. She took off her 
earrings and gave them to me, and I know 
thereby that she loves me. I was one of her 
late husband’s men; and if she had loved 
any of them more than she loved me, she 
would have given the rings to another. 
With the earrings she gave me her heart.” 

“Then why,” I insisted, “don’t you go and 
marry her?” 

“There,” said Nelwang gravely, “begins 
my difficulty. In her village there are thirty 
young men for whom there are no wives. 
Each of them wants her, but no one has the 
courage to take her, for the other nine-and- 
twenty will shoot him!” 

“And if you take her,” I suggested, “the 
disappointed thirty will shoot you!” 

“That’s exactly what I see, Missi,” con- 
tinued Nelwang. “But I want you just to 
think you are in my place, and tell me how 
you would carry her off. You white men can 
always succeed. Missi, hear my plans, and 
advise me.” 

With as serious a face as I could com- 
mand, I had to listen to Nelwang, to enter 
into his love affair, and to make suggestions 
in order to avoid bloodshed. 





The result of the discussion was that 
Nelwang was to get the help of two friends, 
to place one at each end of the coral rocks 
above the village as watchmen. With his 
American tomahawk he was to cut a passage 
through the fence at the back of Yakin’s 
house, and carry off his bride at dead of 
night into the seclusion and safety of the 
bush! Nelwang’s eyes flashed as he flour- 
ished his tomahawk about and cried, “I see 
it now, Missi! I shall win her from them 
all. Yakin and I will be strong for you all 
our days.” 

Next morning Yakin’s house was found 
deserted. The men of the village sent to 
all the villages around, but no one had seen 
her. The hole in the fence behind the house 
was then discovered, and the thirty whis- 
pered to each other that Yakin had been 
wooed and won by some daring lover. Mes- 
sengers were dispatched to all the villages, 
and Nelwang was found to have disap- 
peared on the same night as the widow, 
and neither could be found anywhere. 

The usual revenge was taken. The 
houses of the offenders were burned, their 
fences were broken down, and all their 
property was either destroyed or divided 
up. Work was stopped, and the disap- 
pointed thirty solaced themselves by feast- 
ing at Yakin’s expense. 

Three weeks passed. The runaways had 
still not been found. It was generally be- 
lieved that they had gone in a canoe to 
Tanna or Erromanga. But one morning, as 
I began my work at my house alone, the 
brave Nelwang appeared at my side! 

“Hello!” I said. “Where have you come 
from, and where is Yakin?” To page 18 
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JERRY MEETS A DEAL 


| 


By WILM. 


oo? and Jerry’s steps dragged on 
their way to school that spring morning, 
and their faces showed the strain of trouble. 
At last Sherry burst into tears and cried out, 
“Why did you do it, Jerry? Why?” 

“I don’t know, Sherry. The other boys 
did, so I did it too.” 

“But how will you ever get the money? 
You don’t dare ask Mother and Daddy for 
it.” 

“Oh, no! Dad would never stop beat- 
ing me, and I don’t want Mom to know 
about it. She would feel terrible. I don’t 
know what to do. I've got to get the money 
somehow.” 

“Maybe you need a good whipping.” 

“Yes, maybe I do. I’m scared of Dad, but 
I'm more scared of the police!” said Jerry, 
and he burst into tears too. 

The children walked on for a distance in 
silence broken only by a few quiet sobs. Fi- 
nally Sherry said, “Jerry, dry your eyes. Here 
we are at school and you can’t let Mrs. Tay- 
lor see you like that. She will want to know 
what happened, and we can’t tell her.” 

They walked up to the school, through the 
door and into the cloakroom. There Sherry’s 
best friend, Jean, saw her distressed face and 
asked what the trouble was. As Sherry told 
her there was a fresh outburst of tears. Then 
the last bell rang and Jean put her arm 
about Sherry and they went into the school- 
room almost late. 

Mrs. Taylor saw the signs of tears and 
wondered what the trouble was. She breathed 
a silent prayer that whatever was making 
Sherry and Jerry so sad could be made right, 
and she asked that the Lord would help her 
to help them. 

Something seemed to tell her that the 
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trouble was stealing. It was as though some- 
one said right out loud to her that one word, 
“Stealing.” She felt strange that such an im- 
pression should come to her, but there it was. 

The Bible lesson that morning was about 
the children of Israel crossing the Jordan 
River. The class talked about how the Israel- 
ites had prepared themselves for that event 
and how all their sins were supposed to be 
cleared from their lives. 
Mrs. Taylor explained 
that that experience of 
the children of Israel 
was like our own expe- 
rience in preparing our 
lives to cross over into 
the heavenly Caanan. 

And then—she could 
not explain why she did 
such a thing—she went 
ahead of the Bible les- 
son and told the story of 
Achan. As she told the 
familiar story, she no- 
ticed that Jerry's face 
looked very _ strange, 
and that he stole glances 
in Sherry’s direction. 
Then she noticed that 
Danny, Bennie, and 
Jimmie were also cast- 
ing quick side glances in 
one another's directions. 
What was the matter? 
It must be something 
about stealing. 


Jerry put his head down and 
wept. Teacher knelt beside 
him and said gently, “Would 
you like to tell me about it?” 
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At recess the four boys gathered in a 
tight group and did not seem to want to 
take part in the games. Whenever Mrs. 
Taylor came near them they stopped talk- 
ing. At noon Sherry put her head on Jean’s 
shoulder and sobbed, “Only three more 
hours.” 

Three more hours until what? wondered 
the teacher. At story time she told a story 
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about stealing. Again she saw the furtive 
glances of the boys and girls at one another. 
It had to be stealing that had caused the 
trouble. It just must be, but how? When? 

When school was dismissed the children 
left, but Jerry stayed in his seat, put his 
head down and wept bitterly. Mrs. Taylor 
went over to him, knelt beside his desk, 
put a comforting arm about his shoulders 
and said gently, “Jerry, would you like to 
tell me about it?” 

Then out came the whole story. The four 
boys—Jerry, Danny, Bennie, and Jimmie— 
had formed a gang. After school they had 
gone into one of the neighborhood stores 
and stolen candy and other small items. No 
one could belong to their gang unless he 
would promise to steal something. They 
were planning to go to other stores and get 
something every day in this way. 

Tragedy struck, however, when one of 
the storekeepers discovered what the boys 
were doing, and caught Jerry at it. He de- 
manded that each of the boys pay him a 
dollar for the candy they had stolen by 
three o'clock the next day or he would call the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Barbara Day, age 14. 395 Sandy Point Road, Saint 
John, New Brunswick, Canada. Skating, swimming. 

Danny Westman, age 10. 1701 Ist Avenue, Gree- 
ley, Colorado, U.S.A. Biking, stamps, coins, animals. 

Jerry Linderman, age 10. Route 3, Box 294A, 
Denham Springs, Louisiana, U.S.A. Rocks, model air- 
planes, stamps, crafts. 

Douglas Anthony Amidon, age 11. 1120 Linden 
Avenue, Takoma Park 12, Maryland, U.S.A. Biking, 
swimming, stamps, post cards, camping, hiking, 
animals, music, riding horses, photography. 








police. The other boys had money at home, 
but Jerry didn’t. They had paid the man 
that morning before school. Here it was the 
close of school and he had no money at all. 
Now the man would call the police and he 
would be taken to police court. The other 
boys had promised to try to bring some 
money for him, but they hadn't. 

“Jerry,” Mrs. Taylor said softly, “I think 
you should go to the man and tell him you 
do not have the dollar, but that you will 
pay him as soon as you can earn it. I don’t 
think he will call the police then. You will 
pay him as soon as you get the money, won't 
you?” 

“Oh, yes! I surely will, but I don’t want to 
go to that man unless I have the money. 
I don’t think he would listen to me. He 
wants that money and he is awfully angry 
at us boys. He said that three o'clock is the 
deadline.” 

“I am sure he is angry, but I can’t believe 
that if you went to him and promised to 
pay him as soon as you could that he would 
call the police. I could give you the money, 
but I think it best for you to get out of this 
situation by yourself. If he won't let you 
pay when you can, come back to me and I 
will give you the dollar.” 

“But, Mrs. Taylor, I just can’t go to that 
man without any money, and it is past the 
deadline now!” 

“Jerry, who went with you when you 
stole the candy?” 

“Danny and Bennie and 

“No,” said the teacher. “I mean, what kind 
of angels went with you?” 

“Oh, you mean Satan?” 

“That's right,” said teacher. “And who 
do you think will go with you when you 
try to make things right with the store- 
keeper?” 
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“Jesus will.” 

Jerry was silent, thinking how nice it 
would be if he didn’t have to leave the 
schoolroom and the warm protection of his 
teacher’s arm. Then suddenly in a jubilant 
voice he exclaimed, “But Jesus! Why if 
Jesus goes with me I don’t have anything to 
be afraid of, do I?” 

“No,” Mrs. Taylor answered. “I’m sure 
you don’t. But before you go, shall we ask 
Jesus to be especially close to you when 
you go to the man in the store? Then I am 
sure everything will be all right.” So the 
teacher and her pupil asked the Lord to be 
with Jerry as he went to make things right. 

The minutes seemed like hours to Mrs. 
Taylor as she waited for Jerry's return. She 
couldn’t keep her mind on the papers she 
was grading, but she prayed again and again 
for her boys, asking the Lord to help her 
know what to do to change their lives. 

At last the door burst open and a happy 
boy flung his arms about his teacher’s neck 
and shouted, “It’s all right! Everything is 
fine! The man said, ‘Son, you are really 
sorry for what you have done, aren’t you?’ 
I told him I really was. Then he said, ‘Are 
you ever going to do anything like this 
again?’ I said, ‘No, sir!’ He came over to me, 
put out his hand, and shook hands with me 
and said, ‘Son, if you really mean that and 
proinise me that you will never do any- 
thing like this again, we will call the matter 
settled. That will be payment enough for 
me.’ My! When Jesus goes with you, every- 
thing turns out just right.” 

Mrs. Taylor was happy too, but there was 
one thing that still lay heavy on her heart. 
Where had her church school boys ever got 
such a wicked idea in the first place? So 
she asked her repentant boy, “Jerry, will 
you tell me something? Where did you get 
such an idea? Surely not from anything you 
have learned here!” 

He hung his head and shyly answered, 
“Well, you see, before I came to church 
school, I used to go to movies and they 
have things like that in them. Then too, 
you can see things like that nearly every 
night on television.” He paused a moment. 
“I guess I can see now why you tell us we 
must be careful what our eyes see. What is 
that verse in the Bible that you said we 
ought to paste over our television screen? 
Will you read it to me? I think I should 
copy it right now.” 

Mrs. Taylor opened her Bible and read 

















Habakkuk 1:13, “Thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold evil, and canst not look on 
iniquity; wherefore lookest thou upon them 
that deal treacherously?” 

“Yes, that’s it. I am sorry this happened, 
but I am glad I have learned such a good 
lesson before 1 got more wicked. I thank 
you and God for helping me.” With a final 
affectionate hug for his teacher, Jerry went 
out with a firm step to conquer the world. 


@. the Trail of the Blue Heron 


From page 8 


to keep strictly to the compass, and eventu- 
ally they would reach the rookery. 

They drove in the car as far as they 
could. By following a winding country 
road, they finally came to the beach, but 
they were a good distance from the point 
from which they planned to strike inland. 
They walked along the sandy beach to it. 
In the distance they could see the mill, and 
closer, the sand bar on which they had seen 
the herons feeding yesterday, and from 
which they had seen them take flight into 
the forest. 

“Look, there are five herons feeding 
there now,” whispered Chuck, as if by talk- 
ing loudly he would frighten the birds 
away. 

“Let’s see that map of yours, Chuck,” said 
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Mr. Wilson, and so they sat on a log and 
studied their bearings. “Yes, this is the 
place to go in. Let’s go!” But when they 
turned and surveyed the tangled under- 
growth that confronted them, their enthu- 
siasm waned. Before them there was a 
solid wall of prickly blackberries. 

“Here's your first obstacle, my lads,” said 
Mr. Wilson, with a wry smile. “That line 
looked straightson the map, didn’t it?” 

The only solution was to skirt the black- 
berries, which they did, and it was the first 
of many such maneuvers during the next 
three hours. A running stream, fallen trees, 
swamps, blackberries, and impenetrable 
clumps of all kinds of vegetation had them 
diverting, first to one side, then to the other. 
The forest was now all around them, and 
stretched away up over their heads as high 
as a five-story building, blotting off any 
means of observing their relation to other 
parts of the country. Sandflies and mosqui- 
toes bothered them constantly, and all bore 
scratches and bruises from the journey thus 
far. Their map was useless now, and the 
only help was the compasses. 

By careful observation, the father and 
his sons kept to a remarkably straight line, 
for when they heard the first fearsome 
sounds that indicated that they were near- 
ing the abode of the herons, it was only 
slightly to the left of the direction in which 
they were heading. From high up in the 
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This is the map Chuck drew to show Sam where he thought they could find the blue heron’s nest. 
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Stories in Genesis 


By PAUL E. FOLEY 


In what chapter in Genesis do you find these 
stories? Select your answers from these chapters: 
7, Vi, 2B} 32, 33. 

1. The Tower of Babel. 

2. The animals going into the ark. 

3. Jacob wrestling with the angel. 

4. Jacob dreaming of the ladder that reached to 
heaven. 

5. The meeting of Jacob and-Esau. 


ANSWERS 
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trees ahead came a sudden burst of deep, 
rasping croaking, and they all stopped dead 
in their tracks. The boys turned to their dad, 
their eyes wide with excitement. 

“That must be the herons,” hissed Sam. 
“What do we do now?” 

“We take it easy,’ warned Dad in low 
tones. “And no noise. They might not like 
us around.” 

Very slowly now, they moved on through 
the forest, hardly daring to breathe, and 
anxious lest the cracking twigs or the rus- 
tling bushes should give them away. But 
where were the nests? Since those first 
guttural cries, there had been no sound. 
As a matter of fact, to the little group it 
seemed that a sudden silence had fallen on 
the woods. 

“What on earth!” An exclamation from 
Chuck made the others freeze. 

“What's the matter?” quavered Sam, eyes 
widening, as if he expected the birds to 
come flying at him at any moment. 

“Look!” said Chuck, pointing. “A white 
circle!” 

“A white circle—here? What do you 
mean, boy?” said Mr. Wilson, coming over 
to where Chuck was standing amazed. But 
there it was—a perfect white circle on the 
ground, solid to the center, around the base 
of a large tree. Mr. Wilson looked up high 
into the treetops, and then gave a chuckle. 
“Well, we've found the nests, boys. We've 
arrived.” The boys followed his upward 
glance, and there, at the very tip of the tree, 
it seemed, was a huge nest of sticks, sway- 
ing slowly from side to side in the breeze. 

“This white circle is from the droppings 
that come down from the nest up there. 
You see—the nest is a circle, so the drop- 
pings that come over the edge of the nest 
make a circle down here.” 
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The boys were flabbergasted, but tri- 
umphant. Suddenly Sam looked anxious. 
“I sure hope we can find our way back, 
Dad. We must be a million miles from 
nowhere in here.” 

“Maybe it seems like that, Sam,” replied 
his father. “It can’t be any more than three 
or four miles. As for getting back, we'll 
just keep following our compasses. How- 
ever, there’s a long hike back ahead of us. 
I don’t relish those blackberry bushes again, 
I can tell you.” 

“Why didn’t they build their nest a ii 
closer to the earth?” complained Chuck. 
“Maybe there are some young ones or some 
eggs in the nest. I surely would like to 
have seen into one of them.” 

They reconnoitered the area around the 
white circle, and found no less than eight 
more of the huge white circles, and above 
each of them, perched almost on the crown 
of the tree, was the enormous nest. 

Up until this time there had been silence, 
but suddenly there was a beating of wings, 
and a fury of raucous, rasping croaking 
broke loose above their heads. Looking up 
through the gaps in the trees they could see 
several large herons fluttering back and 
forth over the nests, uttering those piercing 
noises that were so terrifying. There was a 
few minutes of this bedlam, but eventu- 
ally the birds decided that no harm threat- 
ened their homes, and one by one they 
departed, flying back toward the sand bar 
from which they had evidently come. 

Chuck had been gazing intently at one 
of the nests for some minutes. “What are you 
looking at, son?” queried his father. 

The boy spoke slowly without moving 
his eyes. “Dad, I think there’s a baby heron 
sitting up there in the nest. At least, I 
think it’s a bird. It could be an old 
knotty stick—yYes!” he burst out excitedly, 
“it did move. It is a bird! Dad, it’s a baby 
heron up there in the nest! Aw, why did 
those birds have to build their nests so 
high?” 

For several minutes the others tried to 
see what Chuck had seen. “You've got to 
keep watching,” he impressed on the 
There was a suspicious-looking shape po 
ing out slightly at one edge of the nest, and 
so they watched it intently for ten minutes. 
At last they saw what Chuck had seen, and 
momentarily a great eye peered at them. 

Now that the boys knew that there Were . 
young birds in the nests, they wanted des- 

















perately to try and climb up where they 
could get a better view of them. Under the 
watchful eye of their father, they scouted 
around to find a tree alongside the nests 
that would serve their purpose. 

“If only we could get up ¢hat one,” sighed 
Chuck. “You'd get a clear view of several 
nests.” 

“It’s sure a good tree for climbing,” said 
Dad. “Why not try it?” 

Soon all three were up it as far as they 
@::: go, and were able to get a good view 
of the nest. The young birds were exact 
miniatures of their parents. They sat per- 
fectly still, without the slightest movement, 
even at this close range, wonderful exam- 
ples of the automatic instincts passed on to 
them. 

The nests proved to be made of large, 
thick sticks, stacked haphazardly one upon 
another in a crotch of the uppermost branch 
of the tree. They were horribly filthy, es- 
pecially around the edges, and smelled ter- 
rible! They looked unsteady, but evidently 
were firmer than they appeared. 

After watching the birds for a time, the 
trio descended, and tramped around the 
area a little more, feeling like explorers in 
some long-forgotten city far from civiliza- 
tion. On the ground, they found the re- 
mains of a nest, shattered from its fall. Be- 
side it was the dead body of a baby heron, 
about one third the size of those above. 
Standing around the remains, wrapped in 
solemn sadness, they were totally unpre- 
pared for the surprise that now came burst- 
ing upon them. 

It was a low, clattering rumble, increas- 
ing louder and louder until it seemed right 
upon them! Then, strangely, it began to 
die away. In the first terrifying moments, 
Mr. Wilson thought of (1) a crowd of 
angry herons, (2) a wild animal—a griz- 
zly bear, maybe, (3) a falling tree, (4) an 
avalanche. The nearer it got, however, the 
more obvious it became as to what it was. 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Wilson. “Oh, 20!” 
And then he began to laugh. He beckoned 
@: boys to follow, and made his way to- 

ard the source of the sound. They pushed 
their way through thick undergrowth, and 
over fallen trees for a few yards, and then 
suddenly the forest ended, and they stepped 
out onto—a road! And after a second look, 
it proved to be the same dirt road that 
they had followed in the car to get to the 
beach! 


They all roared in laughter. “Well, after 
all that, we were only a step from the 
road!” said Sam. 

“*A million miles 
quoted Dad. 

“*A long hike back ahead of us,’” coun- 
tered Sam. And they all roared again. 

And so, bruised and scratched, but happy, 
the explorers walked down the road to 
find the car. 


from nowhere,’” 


The Unpeeled Potatoes 
From page 3 


would never forget again. Then she had an 
idea. After supper, when she was drying the 
dishes, she said, “Mother, I’m very sorry I 
forgot to peel those potatoes.” Mother 
smiled and told her it was all right. 

Then she leaned over and opened the 
big drawer where Mother kept potatoes. 
She took out a middle-sized one. “May I 
have this one?” she asked Mother. 

Mother was surprised. “Yes, you may. 
But why do you want it?” 

Kathy smiled. “I'm going to put it on 
the table in my room. Every time I look at 
it, I'll think of how ashamed I felt when I 
forgot to peel those potatoes today. And if 
I remember that, I won't forget to do other 
things when you ask me.” 


The Man Who Walked 
to Wealth 


From page 5 


He bought patent rights on a new type 
of plow. Then he made plans for walking 
from Maine to Georgia, seeing as many 
farmers as possible and introducing the 
plan to them and showing on printed fold- 
ers what it could do. He would promise to 
return in the spring and demonstrate it. 
From Albany, New York, he took the train 
to Washington, D.C. Then he walked south. 
Armed with sales material he did not give 
up even though most people were hard 
pressed for money and could not buy. He 
continued on to Georgia, and then began 
his long walk back to Ithaca. 

By this time the depression had made 
job getting almost impossible. Young Cor- 
nell saved as much as he could and in the 
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spring headed for Portland, Maine, and 
called on an acquaintance, Hon. F. O. J. 
Smith of the Maine Farmer paper. Ezra 
Cornell backed away in surprise when he 
saw his friend on the floor on his knees, 
studying some chalk marks. 

“You're the very man I've been wanting 
to see,” Smith exclaimed. He explained that 
he had a contract to lay a pipe to carry the 
first telegraph line for Samuel F. B. Morse 
between Baltimore and Washington. Ezra 
Cornell sketched out on a sheet of paper a 
machine which would dig a narrow ditch 
and follow by covering the telegraph wire 
with dirt. He was told to build the machine 
and then go to Washington, D.C., to help 
lay the telegraph wire. 

In Washington he met Mr. Morse. When 
the line had been laid almost all the way to 
Baltimore, the men found it would not carry 
any messages. Cornell and his associates 
found that telegraph wires would have to 
be strung on poles and not laid under- 
ground. 

After the telegraph was operating satis- 
factorily, Cornell worked on a receiving set 
to be used for long-distance telegraphy. 
This, too, was successful. But the problem 
was how to get financial backing for tele- 
graph lines. Again the footprints of Ezra 
Cornell trekked across long distances. He 
demonstrated that short-distance telegraph 
lines would be valuable in the small towns 
he visited. People saw that he was a trust- 
worthy and capable worker and he was 
able, finally, to get a contract for a tele- 
graph line reaching throughout the East 
and Middle West. With this as a foundation, 
he earned two million dollars on the tele- 
graph in the next twenty years. 

Cornell became a wealthy man, but he 
had worked hard all his life. At one time 
he owned most of Western Union. In his 
diary we can read of his walking many 
miles on frozen roads, climbing telegraph 
poles that no one else dared climb. Often 
he did dangerous repair jobs following wind 
and snow storms. 

Instead of continuing to make money in 
Western Union, he turned to education. 
He remembered how difficult it had been 
for him to get instruction of a technical and 
practical nature about mechanical engineer- 
ing. He helped finance a new kind of uni- 
versity, specializing in technical subjects. 
Poor young men with talent for mechanical 
work could enroll and work their way 
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through college. We know that university 
as the Cornell University of Ithaca, New 
York. Its doors were opened in 1868. Cor- 
nell gave money, ideas, time. He gave him- 
self, and his family backed him in every 
way possible. 

Ithaca still had no railroads. Ezra Cornell 
was no longer a young man, able to make 
footprints at the rate of one hundred miles 
in two and a half days. He realized that 
American young men neither could no: 
would spend hours every day getting to an 
from classes. Neither would they walk from 
other towns to Ithaca to find a place to live 
while attending school. Ezra Cornell turned 
to financing railroads. He died, a compara- 
tively poor man, at the age of sixty-seven. 
But he is one of the many who helped make 
opportunities available to us, and who 
helped make America great. 


I Help a Man Elope 
From page 11 


“I must not tell you yet,” he replied. 
“We are hiding. We have lived on coconuts 
gathered at night. Yakin is well and happy. 
I come now to fulfill my promise; I will 
help you, and Yakin will help Missi Paton 
the woman, and we shall be your friends. I 
have ground to build on, whenever we dare; 
but we will come and live with you till 
peace is secured. Will you let us come to- 
morrow morning?” 

“All right!” I said. “Come tomorrow!” 
And trembling with delight, he disap- 
peared into the bush. 

Thus strangely God provided us with 
wonderful assistance. Yakin soon learned 
to wash and dress and clean everything, 
and Nelwang served me like a faithful 
disciple. They clung to us like our very 
shadow, partly through fear of attack, partly 
from affection; but as each of them could 
handle freely both musket and tomahawk, 
which, though laid aside, were never far 


away, it was not every enemy that cared tog@m, 


try issues with Nelwang and his bride. 
After a few weeks had passed, and both 
of them were showing a real interest in the 
things of Jesus and His gospel, I urged 
them to appear publicly at the church on 
Sabbath, to show that they were determined 
to stand their ground together as true hus- 
band and wife, and that the others must 


















accept the position and become reconciled. 
Delay now could gain no purpose, and I 
wished the strife and uncertainty to be put 
to an end. 

Nelwang knew our customs. Every wor- 
shiper had to be seated when our church 
bell ceased ringing. Aniwans would be 
ashamed to enter after the service had ac- 
tually begun. 

As the bell stopped, Nelwang marched 
in, dressed in shirt and kilt, but grasping 

is tomahawk! He sat down as near to me 
s he could conveniently get, trying hard 
to conceal his agitation. Silently smiling 
toward me, he then turned and looked ea- 
gerly at the other door through which the 
women entered and left the church, as if to 
say, “Yakin is coming!” But his tomahawk 
was poised ominously on his shoulder, and 
his courage gave him a defiant and almost 
impudent air. He was evidently quite ready 
to sell his life at a high price, if anyone 
was prepared to risk the consequences. 

In a few seconds Yakin entered; and if 
Nelwang’s bearing and appearance were 
rather inconsistent with the feeling of wor- 
ship—what on earth was I to do when the 
costumed figure of Yakin began to reveal 
itself marching in? 

The first visible difference between a 
heathen and a Christian is that the Chris- 
tian wears some clothing, the heathen wears 
none. Yakin had determined to show the 
extent of her Christianity by the amount of 
clothing she could carry upon her person. 

Being a chief's widow before she became 
Nelwang’s bride, she had some idea of state 
occasions, and appeared dressed in every 
article of European apparel—mostly men’s 
clothes—that she could beg or borrow! 
Her gown was a man’s drab-colored over- 
coat, put on above her native grass skirts, 
and sweeping down to her heels, buttoned 
tight. Over this she had hung on a vest, and 
above that again, most amazing of all, she 
had superimposed a pair of men’s trousers, 
planting the body of them on her neck and 
shoulders, and leaving her head and face 
looking out from between the legs—a leg 
from either side streaming over her bosom 
and dangling down absurdly in front! Fas- 
tened to the one shoulder also there was a 
red shirt, and to the other a striped shirt, 
waving about her like wings as she sailed 
along. Around her head a red shirt had been 
twisted like a turban, and her notions of art 
demanded that a sleeve of this shirt should 


hang aloft over each of her ears! She seemed 
to be a moving monster loaded with a mass 
of rags. The day was excessively hot, and 
the perspiration poured over her face in 
streams. She, too, sat as near to me as she 
could get, on the women’s side of the 
church. Nelwang looked at me and then at 
her, smiling quietly, as if to say, “You never 
saw, in all your white world, a bride so 
grandly dressed!” 

I had little thought what I was bringing 
on myself when I urged them to come to 
church! The sight of that poor creature 
sweltering before me constrained me for 
once to make the service very short—per- 
haps the shortest I ever conducted in all my 
life! The day ended in peace. The two 
souls were extremely happy; and I praised 
God that what might have been a scene of 
bloodshed had closed thus, even though it 
was so wildly grotesque! 

(Next week: Rain From the Ground!) 


Salt and Pepper 
From page 9 


hatch another family. A neighbor lady had 
asked for some chickens like Salt and Pep- 
per; so Mother agreed. 

Three weeks passed. Then one morning 
Salt came from the nest with one lone 
chick. Rosie ran quickly to tell Mother. The 
other eggs were tested, but one chick was 
all that would hatch. Salt didn’t seem to 
mind. She was as happy with her one chick 
as she had been with the six. 

The family had to be away the next night 
on a business trip. When they returned the 
following afternoon, Rosie hopped out of 
the car quickly and looked into the nest for 
Salt and her baby. They weren’t there. Pep- 
per was hiding on the roost, cackling nerv- 
ously. 

“Mother! I can’t find Salt and her baby! 
I’ve looked everywhere and they just aren’t 
here!” called Rosie. 

Mother, Father, and Danny joined the 
search but no mother chicken could be 
found. Finally Mother said, “There’s some- 
thing black on the lawn. See what it is.” 

Rosie and Danny ran to investigate. 
What a tragic sight they found. Salt was 
dead, killed by a dog! No doubt she had 
died bravely fighting for her baby. But 

To page 22 
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CHOOL LE 


V—How the Church Was Kept Pure 


(MAY 4) 


Memory VERSE: “Grieve not the holy Spirit of 
God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption” (Ephesians 4:30). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the generosity in the early 
church in Acts 4:34-37; about Ananias and 
Sapphira in Acts 5:1-11, and about how Peter 
performed miracles in Acts 5:12-16. 


SUNDAY 


Learning to Share 


Open your Bible to Acts 4. 

Sometimes we hear of people who have ac- 
cepted the Advent message and obeyed the 
commandments of God going through real hard- 
ship. They may have lost their jobs, or been 
cut off from the support of their families. 

There were many in the early church who 
had suffered hardship because they accepted 
Jesus. Zealous Jews hated them and persecuted 
them for their stand for the gospel. 

In spite of this, there was no poverty among 
the early believers. See the reason for this in 
verses 34 and 35. 

“Those among the believers who had money 
and possessions, cheerfully sacrificed them to 
meet the emergency. Selling their houses or 
their lands, they brought the money, and laid 
it at the apostles’ feet.”—-The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 70. 

Read about one of these self-sacrificing mem- 
bers in verses 36 and 37. 

Later this same Joses Barnabas became one 
of the first foreign missionaries. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 70, par. 3; p. 71, par. 1. 

TuInK of the love and unselfishness of 


those early believers. 
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Pray to be watchful of the needs of others 
and willing to help them. 


MONDAY 


Ananias and Sapphira Make a 


Open your Bible to Acts 5. 

It must have caused quite a stir among the 
early believers when Joses sold his land and 
gave the money to help those who were made 
poor because they had accepted Christ. People 
must have said, “I wish I had land to sell like 
that. Then if I made a big donation, people 
would look up to me as they look up to Joses.” 

There was a couple in the church who also 
had some land. You will find their names in 
verse 1. They wanted to be looked up to and 
praised, too. They sold their land, and it brought 
a good price—too much money to give away, in 
fact, they thought. But of their own free will 
they had made the promise to sell the land and 
bring all the proceeds to the apostles. Later they 
regretted the vow. So they talked it over to- 
gether. Verse 2 will tell you what they did. 

“Ashamed to have their brethren know that 
their selfish souls grudged that which they had 
solemnly dedicated to God, they deliberately 
decided to sell their property, and pretend to 
give all the proceeds into the general fund, but, 
really to keep a large share for themselves. Thus 
they would secure their living from the com- 
mon store, and at the same time gain the high 
esteem of their brethren.’”—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 72. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
ties, p. Ti, par. 2; p. 72, par. 1. 

THINK of the contrast between the motives 
of Joses and those of Ananias and Sapphira. 

Pray that when you make a vow to God you 
will faithfully keep it. 


Plan 


¢ 











Ananias thought he could sin in secret and no one 
would ever find out the evil he had done. But—— 


TUESDAY 


Ananias Answers for His Deception 


Open your Bible to Acts 5. 

No doubt Ananias expected words of appre- 
ciation and praise to come from the lips of 
Peter and the apostles as he brought in the 
part of the money obtained from the sale of his 
land. 

But instead Peter looked steadily at him. 
Read what he said to Ananias in verses 3 and 4. 

Peter made it clear that Ananias had lied 
not to him, but to God Himself—and God hates 
deception and cheating. 

Ananias need not have promised all of the 
money, or even any of it. His sin lay in his not 
keeping his vow made to God, in attempting 
to deceive, and in coveting. 

Swift judgment followed Peter’s stern words 
of rebuke. Read verses 5 and 6 to find out how 
Ananias paid the price for his lying and decep- 
tion. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 72, par. 2; p. 73, par. 2. 

THINK! How many sins was Ananias guilty 
of? 

Pray to be kept from the temptation to de- 
ceive. 

WEDNESDAY 


Sapphira Shares the Punishment 


Open your Bible to Acts 5. 

In verse 7 find who came to the apostles three 
hours after the death and burial of Ananias. 

Sapphira must have wondered where her hus- 
band was all this time and thought she had 
better go and see why he was delayed so long. 
In the first part of verse 8 find the question 
Peter put to her. Then read her answer in the 
second part of the verse. 

Like her husband she lied about the money 
for which the land was sold. Then Peter re- 
vealed her falsehood and deception with his 
next question. Read it in verse 9, first half. 

In solemn tones he made the awful prediction, 
“The feet of them which have buried thy hus- 
band are at the door, and shall carry thee out.” 
Read verse 10. 

“And great fear came upon all the church, 
and upon as many as heard these things,’ we 
read. 

It may seem to some like a very severe punish- 
ment—but as we think about it, we can see 
how necessary it was for the early church to 
be kept pure. Had one deceitful deed been 
passed by, others would have followed the ex- 
ample, and the cause of Christ would have 
been seriously hurt. 





For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 73, par. 4; p. 74, par. 1. 

THINK how important it is for each one 
of us to guard by our actions and words the rep- 
utation of the church. 

Pray that you may always be an honor to 
your church. 


THURSDAY 


The Work Goes On 


Open your Bible to Acts 5. 


In spite of the threats and warnings of the 
Temple rulers, the teaching of the gospel went 
forward. Not only that, but Peter performed 
many miracles. Read about this in verse 12. 
Then read in verse 14 about the progress of the 
church. 


The disciples were indeed walking in the 
footsteps of their Master, speaking His words, 
doing His deeds of mercy as the Spirit guided 
and gave them power. 


Look in verses 15 and 16 and see if it reminds 
you of anything in the life of Jesus. (Matt. 14: 
35, 36.) 

“Along the streets where the disciples were 
to pass, the people laid their sick ‘on beds and 
couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.’ 
Here also were brought those vexed with un- 
clean spirits. The crowds gathered round them, 
and those who were healed shouted the praises 
of God, and glorified the name of the Re- 
deemer.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 78. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 77. 

TuInK how faithfully Peter copied the spirit 
and methods of Jesus. 

RESOLVE to study Jesus and copy His ways. 





God had seen, and when Ananias came to church 
hoping to be praised for being so generous, he was 
suddenly struck dead for lying to the Holy Spirit. 
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FRIDAY 


Check yourself with these ten questions on 
this week’s lesson, looking up any points you 
may not be sure of. 

1. How were the poor among the early be- 
lievers helped? (Acts 4:34, 35.) 

2. Who is especially mentioned for his gen- 
erosity? (Acts 4:36, 37.) 

3. Who else among the early believers sold 
land and promised to give the money to the 
apostles for distribution among the poor? (Acts 
5:1.) 


4. In what way were they different from 
Joses? (Acts 5:2.) 

5. What did Peter ask Ananias when he 
brought in the money from the sale of his 
land? (Acts 5:3, 4.) 

6. How did judgment come upon the de- 
ceiver? (Acts 5:5, 6.) 

7. How did Sapphira share in her husband's 
crime? (Acts 5:7, 8.) 

8. In what way did she have a share in his 
punishment? (Acts 5:9, 10.) 

9. Did the new believers dwindle in numbers 
because of this stern punishment, or did the 
church continue to grow? (Acts 5:14.) 

10. How did Peter continue the work that 
Jesus had done during His life on earth? (Acts 
5:15, 16.) 

Check on your memory verse. 





Salt and Pepper 
From page 19 


where was the baby chicken? Rosie cried, 
and would not be comforted. It all seemed 
so horribly cruel to her. 

At dark that evening there was a loud 
cheeping. Going outside Rosie saw that 
Pepper had found his baby and was trying 
to coax the tiny chick up onto the roost. 
Of course, it was impossible. Mother sent 
Rosie for a warm cloth. Placing the baby 
chick in the nest, she covered it with the 
cloth. 

In the daytime Pepper clumsily took 
over the job of taking care of the little 
orphan. He clucked to it when he found 
bugs or seeds. When the chick became tired 
it would crowd into the leg feathers be- 
tween his feet. Pepper never acquired the 
habit of sitting on the chick. But he would 
stand quietly until the chick was warm and 
rested between his feet. 

It was hard for Rosie to console herself, 





but at bedtime she thanked Jesus that she 
still had Pepper and the baby chick. Then 
she added a little request, “—and please, 
dear Jesus, let the baby chick be just like 
Salt.” 

“But, Rosie, you musn’t be disappointed,” 
cautioned Mother and Daddy. “Remember 
none of Salt’s chickens have ever been like 
her.” 

“But Jesus can do anything, can’t He?” 
answered Rosie. 


“Yes, dear. Now climb into bed,” nf 


Mother tucked the covers around her. 

The chick seemed to thrive under Pep- 
per’s care. It soon feathered out glossy and 
black. And, wonder of wonders! It was a 
little hen with a topknot just like Salt’s! 
She was immediately named Little Salt for 
her mother. 

Time passed and the family moved. 
Tragedy struck and this time, both chickens 
disappeared. A dog again perhaps, or maybe 
they were stolen. No one ever knew for 
sure. Poor little Rosie sorrowed deeply but 
told Jesus all about her trouble. A year 
passed and the family visited the children’s 
aunt. Can you guess what they saw in the 
backyard? About a dozen black bantam 
chickens to give away! Rosie immediately 
saw one little hen that was the exact image 
of the two “Salts” and one rooster like 
Pepper with the copper-colored feathers 
about his neck. 

“May I have them, Mother and Daddy? 
Oh, may I? Aunt Lealla said I could!” 

And, of course, Mother and Daddy 
agreed. It has been four years now since 
Rosie received her first chickens and named 
them Salt and Pepper. Tragedy has struck 
twice but each time, as she has looked to 
Jesus for comfort, He has comforted her 
with duplicates of her former pets. 








COVER PICTURE by Elizabeth Hibbs. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by 
John Gourley. 
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MISSIONARY VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT 


EARN IT YOURSELF 


— a ae a wl ce Oe 





oe 








CAP U-1 GIRL'S 
CAP U-1A BOY'S 
State head size 


9 LIFE AND HEALTH—GIRL'S 
6 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S 


BOY'S TIE U-2 
State color—khaki or green 
5 LIFE AND HEALTH 


MV SASH U-3 
State length—short-medium-long 
7 LIFE AND HEALTH—BOY'S OR GIRL'S 


GIRL’S UNIFORM DRESS U-4 
State size 
30 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM SHIRT U-5 
State size 
16 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S WEB BELT U-6 
State size 
3 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S BELT BUCKLE U-7 
4 LIFE AND HEALTH 


BOY'S UNIFORM TROUSERS U-8 
State size 
18 LIFE AND HEALTH 


Be at Summer Camp 
Dressed for the Occasion 








THE LIFE AND HEALTH WAY 




































i Earn your complete uniform by selling the designated num- 


ny address. Package will come postpaid. 





| ber of LIFE-AND HEALTH. Send all the money to your Book 
and Bible House, giving serial number with your name and 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing department secretary for information and supplies. 


Periodical Department, REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Washington 12, D.C. 








ws 


hs, 


to 








If you want to add to the fun of going to 
summer camp, go dressed in a smart, up-to- 
date uniform. Imagine yourself outfitted with 
- the full uniform pictured above, and how 
much higher you will hold your head as you 


join the scores of other campers in briskly _ 

saluting the colors at the flag ceremony. This 

year get your full uniform with colorful in- — 

signia the Earn-It-Yourself way. : 
L. A. Skinner, General Conference MV Dept. 
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LOONY the LOON, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Loony swam as fast as she could to aid her little 
one that was calling for help. 2. The muskrat was 
too intent on catching the baby loon to even notice 
the approach of the mother bird. Loony swam furi- 
ously till she was about twenty yards from the enemy, 











then she disappeared. 3. The muskrat almost caught 
the baby loon, but at that moment he felt a stab 
of pain and was lifted bodily out of the water by 
Loony as she came up under him and speared him 
with her bill. Another stab and she threw him away. 














4. Loony was very fond of her little one and after 
this terrible experience she lovingly stroked it with 
her bill. She fed it partly digested fish from her bill 
at first. 5. Later she taught her youngster to catch 
his own fish by starting him on some stunned ones 











she dropped in a shallow pool. This was great sport 
and she watched fondly, enjoying it as much as he 
did. 6. The loon is named for its high-pitched call 
that sounds like a laugh, yet has a mournful quality 
to it, almost hysterical. Loons call day and night. 














7. In fall the loons called more than ever and passing 
loons came down to stop with them. 8. The flock 
would practice racing and flying in preparation for 
migration. Loony had to taxi against wind in order 
to take off and the young birds in the flock needed 
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practice to gain necessary skill and strength. 9. When 
ice began to form at the edges of the lake the loons 
took the hint and rose against the icy wind to again 
spend the winter in the South along the sea where 
they could find food until spring returned. The End. 





